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certainly had German bodyguards. The reliefs of the Arch of
Galerius show these as typical
But the emperors of the third century, though they could not
do without this excellent fighting material, strove as far as possible
to keep the Germans in a subordinate position, as half-free
coloni or third-line soldiers in the numeri or at least attached to
other troops under Roman supervision. It may be that it was
Philip, in whose reign recruits were already notably scarce, who
first admitted them to the regular auxiKa. Claudius certainly did
so. But the wearing down of the Empire's own resources is
shown by the handing over of part of the Upper Pannonian limes
to a German prince under Gallienus or the alliance in the same
period with German kings on the Rhine outside the frontier.
The contingents bought from the Germans under the cloak of a
foedus gradually became indispensable. No hesitation was felt
about enlisting great numbers of irregulars from free Germany,
This had been the practice of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, as of
Caracalla, Maximinus and Pupienus. It was followed by Gallienus
on the Rhine and after him by Postumus. By keeping these
irregulars it was possible to isolate these alien elements and in
fact the Germans did not come to the front politically in this
period because their isolation was effective. But this procedure
meant that the Empire's gold was constantly drained away. And
as the troops of the line were used up, the irregulars became ever
more predominant and finally became regulars. The world was
upside-down. Yet the guiding of the increasing flood of Ger-
mans in the army into Roman channels marks an achievement
of the third-century emperors.
The great changes in the army were reflected in its hierarchy
and it was Gallienus who made the decisive alterations in its
organization. There is one institution which seems to date from
the beginning of his reign, which was to lead to important de-
velopments, that of the protectores divini 'lateris. The model for
these may have been the somdtophylakes of the Hellenistic Kings
(vol. vn, p. 9). The Hellenistic ideas that underlay the autocracy
were salient in this period, and Gallienus, though he showered
distinctions on the Germans, still excluded them from the regular
service of the State* This suggests that the first institution of the
protectores is to be distinguished from its later development in
which the direct personal relation of the protectores domestid to the
monarch became tinged with the idea of loyal retainership familiar
to the germanized officers of the court. Another sign of the
change in the position of iht protectores is to be seen in the fact that